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order to give it a thicker coat; before it is immersed in the
water*

Steel which is hardened with the skin upon it, will un-
doubtedly be the better if it be sprinkled with the prus-
siate of potash ; for it has always a tendency to penetrate
through the thin oxide, and supply carbon to the surface of
the steel, which, perhaps there is no necessity for repeating,
is favorable to the steel in hardening.

It may be well to state that the access of air to the potash
should always be prevented, when the potash is not in use.

Steel in the state it leaves the forge, with the skin or thin
scale upon it, is less liable to break in hardening than steel
which is brightened previous to hardening. The skin or
thin scale upon the steel prevents the water from acting too
suddenly upon the steel; consequently the contraction is
slower. Common turning tools will always stand better;
that is, they will keep a liner and firmer edge, if they are
hardened with the skin upon them, than they will if they
were brightened (either by filing or grinding) previous to
hardening; in fact, all tools that can be ground and sharp-
ened upon the grinding stone after they are hardened, will
be the better for being hardened with the skin upon the
steel; and, if properly forged by the tool smith (who is gen-
erally as well acquainted with the proper shape of tools as
the mechanic who uses them), the tools will require very
little grinding; and as for water cracks in the steel, there
will be none. When turning tools are made of the best cast-
steel, and hardened previous to the removal of the skin or
scale, and which are not intended to have very keen edges
but which are intended to sustain a good hard edge for cut-
ting iron and other metals (cast-iron especially), they will